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ELEATIC QUESTIONS 


THE following suggestions for the interpretation of Parmenides and Melissus 
can be grouped for convenience about one problem. This is the problem 
whether, as Aristotle thought and as most commentators still assume, Par- 
menides wrote his poem in the broad tradition of Ionian and Italian cosmology. 
The details of Aristotle’s interpretation have been challenged over and again, 
but those who agree with his general assumptions take comfort from some or 
all of the following major arguments. First, the cosmogony which formed the 
last part of Parmenides’ poem is expressly claimed by the goddess who ex- 
pounds it to have some measure of truth or reliability in its own right, and 
indeed the very greatest measure possible for such an attempt. Second, the 
earlier arguments of the goddess prepare the ground for such a cosmogony 
in two ways. For in the first place these arguments themselves start from 
assumptions derived from earlier cosmologists, and are concerned merely to 
work out the implications of this traditional material. And, in the second place, 
they end by establishing the existence of a spherical universe: the framework 
of the physical world can be secured by logic even if the subsequent introduc- 
tion of sensible qualities or ‘powers’ into this world marks some decline in 
logical rigour. 

These views seem to me demonstrably false. As long as they are allowed to 
stand they obscure the structure and the originality of Parmenides’ argument. 


What measure of truth or reliability 1s claimed for the cosmogony? 


Here our chief problem is the reinterpretation of a couplet which was already 
for Diels in 1897 the most controversial text in Parmenides. It occurs, accord- 
ing to Simplicius’ quotation, at the end of the goddess’s opening remarks. 


` 2? 2 2 

xpew O€ oe mavra nvhéoha 
? A > lá 3 2 > ` ky 
pev adnfetns eùkvkàéos aTpewes TOP 
NÒ \ ~ Ò / A 3 ” , LA: 8 2 
70€ Pporðv dd€as, raîs ovK évi TLaTLs alhs. 
adn’ eumns Kat rara pabjceat, ws Ta SoKobvTa 
xphnv Soxipws evar dua TavTos tavra TEpwvTa. 


(B 1. 28-32. In the first instance I shall quote fragments from the text of 
Diels—Kranz.) 

Thus the final couplet follows a sharp denunciation of Bpor@v dof, and 
subsequently this denunciation is driven home. When the goddess comes to 
the promised account of mortal ideas she calls it by the phrase which Em- 
pedocles took as a challenge—kécpov é€uady eméwv arratynAdv (B 8. 52, cf. Emped. 
B 17. 26). And it is certainly this same way of inquiry that she bars to her 
hearer in B 6. 4-9, and B 7. 1-5 :" the way of mortals who know nothing, who 


! Contra those who follow Bernays in 
identifying this, the second of the false paths 
denounced by the goddess, with the theories 
of Heraclitus, and so have to distinguish it 
from the unheraclitean cosmology expounded 
in the last part of the poem. This thesis led 
Burnet to identify the cosmology with the 
first false path (Early Greek Philosophy,* pp. 


183-4), though this path is the ‘wholly un- 
intelligible’ line of sheer negation (B 2. 5): a 
preposterous equation that he did not try to 
make plausible. The second false path is the 
error not of Heraclitus but of all men: see the 
second section of this paper and Verdenius, 
Parmenides, app. J; Jaeger, Theology of the 
Early Greek Philosophers, p. 101; Kirk, 
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wander deaf blind and bemused, compelled by habit’ to trust their aimless eye 
and sounding ear and tongue. Despite all this, Parmenides’ readers have 
nursed the conviction that he meant to claim an independent validity for his 
cosmology, a reality of some kind or degree for the phenomena described in it. 
So there must be a saving clause in the denunciation. But where? 

Wilamowitz found one in the goddess’s promise to expound a éidKoopov 
eotxoTa Tmávra (B 8. 60).? èorkóra he interpreted in a sense similar to that which 
it carries in the Timaeus 29 b-d. Verdenius replied that without some such 
supplement as tots érvpouot (cf. Xenophanes B 35) the word can hardly have 
had this meaning for Parmenides ;3 and the same rejoinder rules out Rein- 
hardt’s ‘Folgerichtigkeit und Augenscheinlichkeit’ and Kranz’s ‘wahrschein- 
lich-einleuchtend’. Verdenius himself cited Homer in support of the translation 
‘fitting’ or ‘proper’,* and this sense is the more convincing in that the purpose 
for which the cosmology is fitting is announced in the next line of the poem: 
it is given simply ws où uý word tis oe BpoTdv yuwun mapedAdooy (B 8. 61), though 
these are still the same witless mortals, men at the mercy of the words they use 
(B 6. 4-7; B 8. 38-41, 53; B 9). So, on this construing of the lines, no onto- 
logical claims have been made and the cosmology need be no more than 
a dialectical device. 

Nor, again, can any reality be conjured into the world of appearance from 
the ambiguous couplet B 8. 53-54. ‘Mortals decided to name two forms, of 
which it is not right to name one—and there they went astray’: whether or 
not these words are meant to show that, as Aristotle supposed, one of the forms 
which dominate the cosmogony is logically respectable, what is certain and 
agreed is that the question cannot be settled from the obscure text. The inter- 
pretation of that text itself depends on the answer we give to our general 
problem.5 So the saving qualification is still to seek. 

Hence the importance of the couplet which ends the passage quoted above 
(B 1. 31-32) ; for since Wilamowitz many interpreters have thought that on its 
most natural interpretation it expressly promises some sort or degree of reality 
to the contents of the cosmology. 

The sole authority for the couplet is Simplicius, and he quotes it together 


Heraclitus: the Cosmic Fragments, p. 211. To | 


take this path is to suppose that to be and not 
to be are the same and not the same (B 6. 8-9: 
for the negative in rò ovx eiva cf. B 8. 40, 
where it cannot be explained as oratio 
obliqua). Gregory Vlastos, to whom I am 
indebted for making me reinforce and re- 
consider my argument at some salient points, 
argues: “Those who deny any allusion to 
Heraclitus in Parmenides . . . have yet to 
explain why in these lines Parmenides should 
(a) impute to anyone the belief in the identity 
of being and not-being (rather than merely 
the belief in not-being, which is bad enough 
...) and (b) after saying ofs rò wéXew Te Kal 
ovK eivat raùròv vevoutorat here, which 
would be quite sufficient to make his point, 
should add maliciously koù radrov, producing 
the expression tavrov koù raùróv, which so 
strikingly parallels ĉa xai ody àa in Hera- 


clitus’ (A. 7.P. Ixxvi [1955], 341 n. 11). The 


explanation is given below, pp. 90-92 and p. 
gt, n. 3. Both the points queried by V. are 
essential to Parmenides’ criticism: ordinary 
men not only want to keep both efva: and 
ovx etvat; in trying to distinguish them they 
confuse them. That is why both expressions 
in their ordinary use are empty names (B 8. 
38-41). 

! ĝos moAvretpov, B 7. 3, for which Calo- 
gero suggests ‘l’esperienza della molteplicità 
delle cose’ (Studi sull Eleatismo, p. 32 n. 1); 
but if the adjective is moàúrepos it is better 
taken with the accompanying ce. Perhaps 
from roàvreipwv, ‘widespread’. 

2 Hermes, xxxiv (1899), 204-5. 

3 Verdenius, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 

* Ibid., citing Odyssey 3. 124-5 and 4. 239 
(cf. 266). 

5 Cf. Kirk and Raven, Presocratic Philo- 
sophers, p. 281 n. 1, and by contrast Vlastos, 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assn. lxxvii (1946), 74. 
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86 G. E. L. OWEN 
with the three preceding lines (De Caelo 557. 25-558. 2 Heiberg). Of the four 


manuscripts used in Heiberg’s text two, which share one archetype (A, F), 
give explicable and worthless variants for wafjcear. Of these two manuscripts 
one, which is particularly given to literal and accentual errors and improve- 
ments,! reads mepðvra in the last line as against wep òvra in the other three 
manuscripts. Despite these poor credentials mepðvra has been generally 
received.? Diels, as we shall see, had a special motive for adopting it, and those 
who did not follow Diels’s interpretation seem to have accepted the reading on 
the ground that its better-attested rival would make the goddess claim, by 
a flat self-contradiction, that nothing existed but the ĉĝoxoôvra. Whether she 
would be much happier to claim that all things are permeated by those 
doxodvra is an open question ; but this is one dilemma that can be left to yield 
in due course to a general solvent. 

All the manuscripts have doxiuws (and I have no doubt they are right). 
Wilamowitz explained the word in accordance with his Platonic reading of the 
dudxoopov éorkóra. He credited Parmenides with the theory that ‘neben die 
Wahrheit die in sich geschlossene konsequente Hypothese tritt. In diesem 
Falle rà doxotvra Soxiuws sri Tovadra, oder besser in der Rede des Eleaten 
Sokipws éott, die Hypothesen haben in einer probehaltigen Weise Realitat’.> That is to 
say : provided our account of the phenomenal world can be got to conform to 
certain canons of internal consistency—even if as a whole it is vitiated by its 
premisses—then the phenomena can be allowed a modest but ‘warranted’ 
reality of their own. Kranz translated accordingly: “Doch wirst du trotzdem 
auch dieses kennen lernen und zwar so, wie das (zhnen) Scheinende auf eine 
probehafte, wahrscheinliche Weise sein müßte, indem es alles ganz und gar 
durchdringt.’ Grant the translation, and the saving clause has been found. 

Diels replied that this interpretation will not square with Parmenides’ 
ontology, and he was right.* There can be no degrees of reality: what exists 
must mdprav meAévat, on pain of being nothing at all.> But all such general 
issues apart, Wilamowitz’s sense cannot be got from the Greek. Where doxipws 
is attested elsewhere (Aeschylus, Persae 547, Xenophon, Cyr. 1. 6. 7) the lexica 
and the editors rightly translate it ‘really, genuinely’, and the earlier editors 
of Parmenides had no doubt that this was its sense in the present context.® 
The Séxtpos is the reliable man, not one who measures up to some standards 
but fails the main test.” So ĝoxipws evar is assuredly to exist; and this is what the 


1 Heiberg’s A, which makes two other 
such slips in the five lines quoted. 

2 The sole recent exception is Zafiropoulo, 
L’Ecole éléate, p. 297. 

3 Wilamowitz, l.c. ; cf. Reinhardt, Parmeni- 
des, p. 9, Calogero, Studi, p. 31 n. I. 

4 Poetarum Philosophorum Fragmenta (1901), 
p. 60. 

5 B 8. 11, 15-18, 32-33. In line 33 most 
editors excise uý with Bergk and, with 
qualms, understand óv as copulative = 
éoy émdevés. But see Hermann Fraenkel, 
‘Parmenidesstudien’ in Wege und Formen 
friihgriechischen Denkens, pp. 192-3. The 
same sense can be got from Gomperz’s 
Zort yàp obdk émideés* pù edv Ò’ dy mavtos edei7o: 
any admixture of uù òv (any statement of the 
form ov« čør:) is as ruinous as taking the 


first wrong path at once. See below, pp. 
90-92, 97-98. 

6 ‘Plan? Brandis (1813), ‘clare’ Karsten 
(1835): both accordingly felt compelled to 
discard efva: for Peyron’s téva. 

7 Arbenz, Die Adjektiv auf -tos, Zürich- 
Tübingen (1933), pp. 38-41; Hermann 
Fraenkel, Hermes, lx (1925), 190. See, e.g., 
Aesch. Persae 87 (Sdxipos with inf. = ‘able’), 
Democritus B 67, B 68. In Herodotus the 
sense ‘renowned’ becomes common, but 
never with the implication that the renown 
is not wholly deserved. The exception that 
may seem to tell for Wilamowitz is Hera- 
clitus B 28, doxéorvra yap 6 doKkipwraros 
ywwoKe, dvddoce. But if we give doxipw- 
raros here the weak sense of ‘having the 
greatest (but finally undeserved) reputation’ 
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phenomenal world can never do for Parmenides’ goddess. The same fact 
defeats any attempt to read doxipws as ‘in a manner appropriate to doxodivra’.' 
Avoiding these pitfalls, Verdenius followed Hermann Fraenkel in translating 
the word ‘acceptably’ ;? but he recognized that the reality of the appearances 
could not be acceptable to the goddess and therefore took this to mean ‘ac- 
ceptably to mortals’. He glossed the lines: ‘How mortals starting from a certain 
principle were able to explain reality in detail in a manner satisfactory to 
them’.> The saving dative is far to seek (it is scarcely enough to argue that since 
it must be supplied with Soxodvra it can be imported elsewhere in the clause). 
But the weightier objection comes from an independent survey of the use of 
ddxiyos. Writing after Fraenkel, Arbenz showed by his discussion of the 
evidence that ‘acceptable’, however plausible at first sight, is still too weak a 
translation for this strong adjective. He was induced by that evidence to claim 
an original sense for the word that is not passive but active, ‘receiving the 
enemy in battle’ and hence ‘steadfast, sure’.* 

Such difficulties with doxijws seem to recommend Diels’s emendation: ws ra 
Soxotvra yphv Soxipdo(at) efvar dia mavròs távra mepõvra. Here, as in the older 
edition of Karsten, wepa@vra takes on an excellent sense, describing not the 
appearances but the inquirer. But old snags give way to new. The elision is 
harsh, and harder to parallel than Diels supposed.5 doxiudoat he took for the 
equivalent of doxidoa, and on this assumption two interpretations of the 
clause ws... etvat seem to be possible, depending on whether eévar is taken with 
doxobvra or with doxipdoa. The first is ‘how one should examine the things 
that seem to exist’ (the alternative taken most recently by Messrs. Kirk and 
Raven) ; the second is ‘how one should test the appearances with regard to 
their reality’ (Diels’s original rendering®). The first requires a close coupling of 
doxodvra and efvas that the order of the text makes very improbable. The 
second ignores the fact that doxidco. with the infinitive would naturally 
mean ‘approve or admit their reality’,? and this is certainly too hospitable for 
Parmenides’ goddess. In his later editions Diels saw an escape-route: he 
reduced eva: to a copulative role and took it closely with ws (‘wie man... 
annehmen müsste, dass sich jenes Scheinwesen verhalte’).? Such a reading is if 
anything strengthened by Reinhardt’s objection that doxiuwp: must be equated 
not with doxiualw but with doxéw (= ofopat).? But the proverbial opposition 


we spoil the aphorism, which is a paradox 
comparable with B 5 (xafaipovra 5’ adAw 
pravopevor), B 56 (e€nmrarnvrat 
tapatAnciws ‘Ourjpw, os éyévero trav ‘EA- 
Ajvev copwrepos mavrwv), B 68 (describing 
the mysteries as akea). Such paradoxes 
trade on giving their full sense to certain 
expressions while putting them, as it were, in 
inverted commas: your ‘sage’ Homer was a 
fool, your ‘purifications’ are defilings, your 
‘Sokıuwraros’ is only an expert on doxéorra. 

I Prompted perhaps by B 19, otrw rot 
xara ddfav éfu rade. This sense again might 
seem warranted by Heraclitus B 28 (see last 
note) ; but of course Heraclitus’ characteristic 
word-play depends on there not being any such 
overt connexion in sense between the words. 

2 Fraenkel (see p. 86, n. 7 above) had 
suggested ‘annehmbar, sich Anerkennung 


N 
ALATI 


verschaffend’. 

3 Parmenides, pp. 49-51. 

* Op. cit. (p. 86, n. 7 above), comparing 
doxios = és dSoxyyv ayabds with dàxıpos = 
es aàxùv ayabds: cf. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus, 
p. 184 (ad loc. A 6). 

5 The elision in Xenophanes B 3. 5 was 
exorcized by Wilamowitz. Kirk and Raven 
(Presocratic Philosophers, p. 268) say ‘the 
elision is otherwise unknown in hexameters’, 
but editors have cited Iliad 11. 272, 13. 777, 
17. 89. 

é ‘Wie man alles durchforschend das 
Scheinsein auf seine Echtheit prüfen muß’, 
Parmenides Lehrgedicht (1897), p. 59. 

7 LSJ. s.v. II: e.g. dedoxtpacpévos innevew. 

8 Poet. Phil. Frag. (1901), p. 6o. 

9 Reinhardt, Parmenides, p. 6. The sense 
required by Diels is found only in the letter 
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of ôokxeîv and efvar is enough to make any such weakening of eĉvaı implausible 
in this context, where the antithesis is inescapable. And Reinhardt found other 
objections, arguing for instance that at this date ypjv cannot be read as xph: 
unless it is genuinely historic in tense it can express only what is contrary to 
fact, and as such it cannot introduce the general rule of procedure which 
Diels found in it.’ 

So much for a notorious deadlock. Between these lines of interpretation the 
choice is disheartening; but fortunately it seems also to be unnecessary. The 
competing answers are answers to a mistaken question. 

The assumption on which the debate depends is put clearly by Verdenius. 
To settle the status of the cosmology, he observes, ‘we should first examine the 
general character which the goddess attributes to her statements regarding 
human opinions. ‘This is contained in the following lines’-—namely, in the 
couplet we are discussing.” Thus the problem becomes: just what comment on 
human opinions does the goddess volunteer in these lines? And this is the 
mistaken question. 

The first step is to see, as Kranz and others have seen, that when the goddess 
promises add’ earns Kai ratra pabjoea her raôra is naturally taken to refer to 
the previous line. It means just ‘the contents of mortal opinions’. There is no 
true belief found among such opinions, nevertheless Parmenides shall be told 
these things too. And then without a connective the sentence continues: ws ra 
doxotvrTa ypijv Soxipws elvar dia mavròs ndvra mepôvra. Now according to the 
received view this is the goddess’s own comment: her promise to say how the 
appearances can have a sort of reality, or how they can be tested, or whatever. 
But this gives the sentence an intolerable twist. It must now be supposed to 
mean: Still, you shall learn the contents of men’s opinions from me at second-hand 
—and at the same time learn from me at first-hand how the appearances are to be 
allowed a sort of existence (or how to test them, etc.). But the connexion that I 
have italicized is not in the text. Kranz writes ‘und zwar’, and it corresponds 
to nothing at all. The relative clause from ws to mep vra (or mep@vra) can only 
be epexegetic, elaborating the rara: and rara, on the natural reading, are 
the contents of human opinions. So the sense is: Still, you shall learn (at 
second-hand from me) these things too (sc. the content of mortal opinions), 
namely (still at second-hand and giving the general content of those opinions) 
how the things-that-seem had to have genuine existence (doxiws efvat in the 
only possible sense), being indeed the whole of things’*—or, if we read zrep@vra, 
‘,.. and to pervade everything without exception’. 

To be sure, the twist of sense on which I have laid stress—the twist that 
forced Kranz to supply ‘und zwar’—might also have been avoided by denying 
that tara looks back to the preceding line. We might have held, as Diels and 
others have done, that the whole couplet is concerned with the goddess’s own 
comment on mortal opinions. But if we say this all the old puzzles are restored. 
The only people who can say of the doxoévra that and how they doxipws exist 
are the mortals who believe in them (B, 8. 38), not the goddess. 

If this is correct, the choice between mep é6vra and mepôvra depends on a last 


of ‘Pherecydes’, Diog. Laert. 1. 122. Hesy- 2 Verdenius, Parmenides, p. 49. 

chius gives ĝoripwp Soxéw, otopar. Cf. Gow 3 radra after d5d€as is of course no obstacle: 

on Theocritus 30. 25 (apparently misread cf. e.g. Od. 3. 124-5. 

by LSJ. s.v.). + wep as vel, cf. Denniston, Greek Particles,* 
1 Reinhardt, op. cit., pp. 7—9. pp. 482, 484. 
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minor point of interpretation. Suppose we take the couplet as anticipating 
some such general description of doxoivra as that given in B 8. 38-40. In those 
lines mortals posit certain illusions, believing them real; in our couplet they 
claim that they assuredly exist. The illusions in question include coming to 
exist and coming to an end, being and not being, shifting place and changing 
colour: in fact they are presumably all the ordinary manifestations of change 
and plurality. Then if these are the doxoiévra of our couplet we had better read 
mep ovra, for if the list comprises all the phenomena these must exhaust and not 
merely pervade the totality of things for those who believe in them. And in that 
case the tense of ypfv must be taken to show that this is how things inevitably 
were from the start. But the past tense comes more firmly into its own on 
a slightly different interpretation. For suppose that by doxoévra here the god- 
dess means primarily just those two forms from which the cosmogony begins 
(B 8. 53-54). The tense of the verb is wholly apt to the first stage of the cos- 
mogony ; and now zep@rra is just as attractive, for the forms are expressly said 
to permeate the universe (B 9. 3). However, it is not clear that this pervasion 
of things by Light and Night could form part of the ordinary man’s description 
of his world: it seems to be the goddess’s independent commentary on the 
disastrous results of naming the two forms (B 8. 53, B 9). So on balance I am 
inclined to keep wavra mep 6vra both as more appropriate to the content of 
mortals’ beliefs and as the better-attested reading. But no major point of inter- 
pretation now hangs on it. 

If this general solution of an old puzzle is acceptable, it is worth seeing how 
much or how little it establishes. The goddess, we can now say, is not incon- 
sistent in her denunciation of the mortal opinions she surveys; there is, after 
all, no saving clause. Her account of those opinions is not introduced as a 
contribution to early science. But to say this is not of course to deny that it was 
the most complete and plausible system its author knew how to produce. If the 
building of such a system was never his end, it could certainly be a means to 
his end ; and for my part I take its purpose to be wholly dialectical. Parmenides 
set himself to give the correct or the most plausible analysis of those presup- 
positions on which ordinary men, and not just theorists, seem to build their 
picture of the physical world. (These are in fact presuppositions reached by 
analysis, but Parmenides presents them as conscious past decisions.!) Whittled 
down to their simplest and most economical they can be seen still to require 
the existence of at least two irreducibly different things in a constant process of 
interaction ; and both the plurality and the process have now, on Parmenides’ 
view, been proven absurd. 

But needless to say the points for which I have so far argued do not depend 
on the truth of these larger claims. 


Do the arguments of the AAjfeva depend on assumptions derived from earlier cosmology? 


Here I can best begin by illustrating the type of interpretation that I want 
to reject. Cornford maintained that Parmenides’ whole argument depends on a 
premiss which ‘states in a more abstract form the first assumption common to 


* On this see Verdenius, Parmenides, p.53 ‘arbitrary decision’ (B 8. 53); the second an 
and app. E. With Parmenides, if not before, historical mirage thrown by the first, as the 
appears the ambiguity in véuos and voui- Social Contract was by current forms of 
eoat which runs through fifth-century society. 
thought: ‘unchallenged custom’ (B 7. 3), 
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all his predecessors, Milesian or Pythagorean: ultimately there exists a One 
Being. . . . He considers what further attributes can, or cannot, logically 
belong to a being that is one.” Following the same line of interpretation 
Raven held that Parmenides is really talking about the Pythagorean One: 
‘Unity’, he wrote, is ‘postulated as an ultimate principle’.? Such theories are in 
fact answers to a familiar problem for which we must try a different solution. 
The problem is this: when the goddess begins her argument by distinguishing 
the right way of inquiry—7 pev ows éorw Te Kal Ws odk Eort pn efvar—from a 
wrong way—17 6° ws oùk €oTw Te Kal ws ypewv ori u) eivai (B 2. 3-6)—what is 
the unexpressed subject of the verbs éorw and ov« éorw? Cornford and others 
import a subject from earlier cosmology, and by looking too far afield they 
overlook a remarkable argument. 


(a) The subject is not ‘What is’. Diels understood rò édv as the subject. Corn- 
ford even proposed to introduce this into the text at B 2. 3 (7 pév òõmws éov 
€oTt Kal ws ovk EoT pù) elvat). But there is a conclusive reason why this subject 
will not do. The reason is that it turns the €o7wv into a mere tautology and the 
ovx €oTw correspondingly into a flat contradiction, whereas Parmenides thinks 
it necessary to argue for €orw and against oùx €or. We shall come to the detail 
of his argument directly, but first this general point must be guarded against 
misunderstanding. No one will deny that, as the argument goes, rò édv is 
a correct description of the subject. The point is that Parmenides purports to 
prove that it is a correct description, and that (as we shall see) his proof is not 
a disingenuous petitio principii, and therefore he cannot be assuming it from the 
start. Cornford indeed seems to suppose that rò éov e€orv would not be a tauto- 
logy for Parmenides, for he holds that it has to be incorporated in a group of 
special premisses on which, in his view, the whole argument depends.* But 
even if this paradox could be made out—if, that is to say, éóv could be divorced 
from efvac in such a way as to make the proposition non-tautologous (and of 
course Cornford does not profess to do this)—it would not affect the point. 
For, quite apart from the consideration that no such premiss is either recognized 
or required by the argument, the very fact that Parmenides argues for the 
existence of his subject proves that for him the assertion of its existence was no 
more a bare assumption than it was a bare tautology. 

Yet a theory such as Cornford’s does imply, wittingly or unwittingly, that 
Parmenides did not try to prove his éorw, and in face of this we need only 
remind ourselves of Parmenides’ arguments on this head. The purpose of 
those arguments is well known: it is to rule out two wrong roads which, 


1 Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, p. 29. 
How far Cornford’s picture of Parmenides’ 
predecessors as sharing this assumption is 
acceptable is another question and one which 
lies outside this paper. 

2 Raven, Pythagoreans and Eleatics, p. 1'76 
and ch. iii passim. It is to be noticed that 
Mr. Raven takes a different and, I believe, 
more plausible view in the later Presocratic 
Philosophers (see p. 93 n. 4 below). 

3 Plato and Parmenides, p. 30 n. 2. As a 
parallel he cites B 6. 1, édv €upevar, yet within 
a few lines he destroys this parallel by tak- 
ing the óv with the immediately preceding 


infinitives (so Simplicius and Burnet, rightly ; 
Cornford, op. cit., p. 31 n. 2; see below, p. 
94). In B 8. 3, as other editors have seen, 
eóv is part of the predicate (cf. Laws 904 a). 

+ Plato and Parmenides, p. 33. Of the other 
‘premisses’ detected by Cornford one (‘that 
which is is one and cannot be many’) will 
be considered in part (b) of this section of the 
paper and the other (‘that which is can be 
thought or known, and uttered or truly 
named; that which is not, cannot’), or an 
emended version of this, in part (c). None is 
in fact a ‘premiss’. 
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together with the remaining right road, make up an exhaustive set of possible 
answers to the question €orw 7) ovx éorw; ‘Does it exist or not?’ The right path 
is an unqualified yes. The first wrong path is an equally unqualified no;! and 
this is rebutted at the start by the argument that what does not exist could not 
be thought or spoken of, ovre yap av yvoins Tó ye uù òv (où yap avvoròv) ore 
dpacats (B 2. 7-8). (Later I shall suggest that this reply is itself reinforced by a 
further argument at the beginning of B 6.) There is no suggestion that anyone 
takes the first wrong road, which simply comes to saying that there is nothing 
whatever in existence. It is the second, the blind alley described in the latter 
part of B 6, that is followed by ‘mortals’—1.e. by everyone in his daily business.” 
To take this well-trodden path (maros avOpumwv, B 1. 27) is to say, very naturally, 
that the question éo7w 7 od €or; can be answered either yes or no, depending 
on what one is talking about, and when, and where. Ordinary men want to 
keep both etvac and oùx efvat in use: horses exist, mermaids do not; there is 
sandy soil here but not there; there are dodos at one time, not at another. 
It is this qualified answer that Parmenides denounces as looking both ways 
(Scxpavor, B 6. 5), moving in opposite directions (zaXivrpomos kéàevbos, B 6. 9) ; 
and his first and fundamental argument against it is that it treats existence and 
non-existence as different and yet identical: ofs rò méde Te Kai oùx eivat tadrov 
veroutoTrat koù Tadtov (B 6. 8—9). This clause, which has been construed out 
of context by those who read it as a reference to Heraclitus,? has an exact sense 
in Parmenides’ argument. Ordinary men and cosmologists alike try to dis- 
tinguish existence from non-existence by saying, for instance, that lions do 
exist and mermaids do not; yet in distinguishing them they identify them, for 
(by the argument already brought against the first wrong road in B 2) if non- 
existent mermaids could be talked about they would be existent. Subsequently 
Parmenides essays to refute those who say that €orw is true at one time but not 
another (the elimination of yéveots and õàeðpos in B 8. 6-21), or true for one 
thing but not another (the proof that the subject is unitary and indivisible 
first introduced at B 8. 22-25), or true at one place but not another (the proof 
of spatial uniformity in B 8. 42—49 : we shall return to these latter arguments). 
He is anxious to show that the second wrong road has no advantage over the 


t! The two paths are ‘It exists and must 
exist’, ‘It does not exist and cannot’ (B 2. 
3 and 5). The force of the ‘must’ and ‘can- 
not’ is shown by the remaining path, which 
says accordingly that the subject can but 
need not exist (€or. yap eivat, cf. p. 94 
below), and means by this that the ques- 
tion ‘Does it exist ?’ has to be answered some- 
times yes and sometimes no (see the text). 
In ruling out ‘can’ in favour of either ‘must’ 
or ‘cannot’ the other paths are ruling out this 
qualified answer. This warns us against 
saying that the third path is a conflation of 
the other two. 

2 Pace A. H. Coxon, who holds that 
Parmenides consistently distinguishes be- 
tween dvOpw7o. = mankind as a whole and 
Bporot = philosophers (C.Q. xxviii [1934], 
134). I am obliged to him for a copy of his 
paper vigorously annotated with its author’s 
second thoughts. 


3 Because they have to break it into two 
supposedly Heraclitean conjunctions: being 
and not-being, and same and not same (cf. 
Vlastos, p. 84, n. 1 above). Quite apart from 
the implausibility of the attempt to read 
these as actual echoes of Heraclitus (see the 
‘parallels’ adduced by Kranz in his appara- 
tus, Vors.” i. 233), this fragmentation destroys 
the sense and the grammar. The point is 
not that men simply identify being with not- 
being, or the same with the different, but 
that they cannot distinguish efvac and ovx 
eivat on their own terms without identifying 
them. Cornford, who does not claim a refer- 
ence to Heraclitus here, commits the same 
fault of fragmentation (Plato and Parmenides, 
p. 33): in a changing world, he says, men 
hold that things (a) are (at one time) and 
are not (at another), and (b) pass from 
being one thing (the same) to being another 
(not the same). 
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first, and so to reduce the choice of answers to wapzav meAevat Ņ oùyi (B 8. 11 
and 15-18); to qualify the positive answer at all is to go wholly astray (B 8. 
32—331). And thus by elimination he tries to establish the conclusion he wants: 
€oTw. 

I confess that in face of this I do not see how it is possible to interpret 
Parmenides either as preoccupied merely with the truism that what exists 
exists, or as smuggling in the existence of his subject as a premiss in the 
argument. 


(b) Nor is the subject “The One’ or ‘The One Being’. Another premiss that Corn- 
ford detects behind Parmenides’ argument is the proposition that what exists is 
single: “That which is, is one and cannot be many.’ This, he claims, must be 
a premiss, for Parmenides gives no proof of it. Thus he is able from the start to 
pack unity as well as existence into the unexpressed subject of the argument ; 
and then it is a short step to the claim that what Parmenides is discussing, 
albeit in this uncandid way, is just the One Being of Pythagorean cosmology. 
But this move to fill out the subject is one degree less plausible than the last. 
For not only does Parmenides prove the unity of his subject instead of (as 
Cornford believes) assuming it; he proves it at the second remove, from a 
theorem that he has previously proved about its existence. However, it is not 
hard to detect a reason why this was overlooked and indeed why Parmenides 
might seem to be offering no proof of unity at all. The reason seems to lie in 
a misreading of the first line of his proof. 

The proof that the subject of the argument is single is of course just the proof 
that it is ‘indivisible’ and ‘continuous’, which is given in B 8. 22-25 and 
promised in the &, ovveyés of B 8. 6. The first line of the argument is always 
given in the form: odd€ ôiarperóv dori, émet wav otiw opotov, where wav otw 
dpotov is predicative and the premiss of the proof is that its subject is ‘all 
alike’. But at once we run into difficulties. The passage is embedded in a long 
self-contained train of argument quoted as a whole by Simplicius ;3 and there 
is no previous point in the argument in which it has been concluded that the 
subject is homogeneous. Indeed it seems that the sense in which this is meant 
can only be gathered from the following lines: presumably the subject is opotov 
just in the sense that it is cuveyés, and then the supposed argument collapses into 
a mere petitio principii or, as Cornford might say, into the enunciation of an 
unsupported premiss. In any case it is unconnected with the arguments that 
precede it, and the deductive form in which it is cast is misleading. 

But the picture is quite changed once it is seen that ópoĉov here must have 
not predicative but adverbial force and that the ¢orw before it must accordingly 
be written éorw.* For several reasons this seems certain. First, ópoĉov is parallel 


1 See p. 86, n. 5 above. xépoov Kal @dracoav exmepav (Homer’s 


2 Plato and Parmenides, p. 35. 

3 Simplicius, Phys. 145. 1-146. 25 Diels. 
Some have suggested that the passage is not 
continuous and that some lines have dropped 
out after B 8. 25 (cf. Zeller—Nestle i7, 692). 
But it is not the case that Proclus quotes B 5 
as though it directly followed B 8. 25: he 
turns to it with the words xai mav (in Parm. 
708 Cousin). 

4 Suo.ov and pora are used as standard 
adverbs with the dative: for the absolute 
use as here cf. Aeschylus, Eum. 240, opota 


yaiav ðo Kai méyrov), where as all editors 
have seen opoia has adverbial force whether 
or not it is read as technically qualifying the 
nouns: so Parmenides in B 8. 22 (and per- 
haps the formula ce ypas reiper opotiov, 
Il. 4. 315, which scholl. rightly use opoiws 
to explain). The form ópoíws which appears 
in the fifth century is not found in Homer, 
Hesiod, or Parmenides, though ouas occurs 
in them all: notice that roĉos kept its adverb 
toĉov, as otos did ofov and rovotros trovadra. 
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to the 77 pâñov | xetpdrepov of the next two lines (B 8. 23-24), where the verb 
to be supplied from the first line can only be éo7w: the subject exists uniformly, 
not somewhat the more in one part or somewhat the less. Next, it is this premiss 
that was proved in the preceding lines (B 8. 6-21). For in those lines it is 
argued that, since there cannot be any change from non-existence to existence 
or vice versa, oUTws 7) mapmav TreAdvat ypewy otw 7 odyt (B 8. 11); and then the 
second alternative is ruled out as unintelligible (B 8. 15-18). So the proof has 
allegedly been given that the subject exists wapzrav or opotov, unqualifiedly, 
without intermission ; and this is exactly the premiss required to prove that it is 
indivisible and single. Moreover, the form and placing of the ézret-clause in B 
8. 22 show that it takes up a conclusion previously established. For Parmenides’ 
train of argument in B 8 breaks into four main stages which are clearly dis- 
tinguished and correctly ordered in the programme given at the start,’ and 
each succeeding movement is introduced by an ézret-clause which, in the other 
cases at least, shows how the new argument depends on a proposition already 
proved. (Thus in the third movement B 8. 27 looks back to B 8. 6-21 and 
especially to line 21; and in the fourth B 8. 42 looks back to B 8. 26-33 and 
especially to lines 26 and 30—31.”) As we might expect, then, the second stage 
of the argument—the proof of unity and continuity in lines 22—25—1is no more 
an isolated and unargued pronouncement than the other stages. The unity of 
the subject is proved, not assumed ab initio. 

It is worth noticing that all but the first of these reasons for reading éorw 
opotov could be satisfied by an alternative explanation of the lines which would 
leave opoiov predicative. (But the first seems to me inescapable.) Up to this 
point the argument has been concerned only with variation in time: the sense 
in which it has been shown that the subject máurav méàera is just that it has no 
temporal boundaries, no yéveous or dAe8pos. Now this is just the sense that 
Melissus later gave to wav dpotov, and the words can be construed in the same 
way in B 8. 22 without at all affecting the proposed interpretation. The fact 
that, on either version, the argument for continuity in lines 22—25 depends on 
the prior elimination of temporal starts and stops in lines 6—21 is of the first 
importance for understanding that argument, and we shall come back to it in 
another context. For the present we have sufficient grounds for dismissing these 
attempts to saddle Parmenides’ argument with a subject from earlier cos- 
mology. 


(c) But there is a subject. Some interpreters gave up the quest for a subject. 
Hermann Fraenkel suggested that ‘the éorw is primarily used by Parmenides 
as a so-called impersonal, somewhat like “‘it rains” = ‘‘raining takes place” ’.* 
But this move, soundly antiseptic as it is, is unconvincing because Parmenides 
goes on to prove various characteristics of the subject of his éorw. To supply 
that subject we have to repeat our question: What must it be from the start if it is 
to satisfy the demands of the argument? If it is not assumed to be existent and 
indivisible, what is it assumed to be? And the answer is clear and, I think, of 
great interest. The goddess maintains that to the question ‘Does it exist?’ 


™ See the Additional Note, p. 101 below. 4 Class. Philol. xli (1946), 169, criticizing 
* On this see the third section of the paper. Verdenius’s suggestion that the subject is 
3 Melissus B 7 = Simplicius, Phys. 111. ‘All that exists, the total of things’. Cf. 
22-23 Diels (cf. 112. 3-4): ef yap éTeporoðraı Calogero, Studi, p. 18; Kirk and Raven, 
avayKn TO €dv pù Opotov eivai, GAAd amdAAvaBbat Presocratic Philosophers, p. 269. 
TO mpoabev óv, To è ovK eov yiveo@at. 
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only a positive answer can be given; the negative is ruled out by the plea that 
what does not exist cannot be distinguished in thought or speech (B 2. 7-8), 
and this plea is basic to the following arguments and recalled more than once in 
them (B 8. 8-9, 17—18, probably 34—36). This alone would give us the answer 
to our problem; but before drawing the moral we may take one more step to 
clarify the argument. The goddess’s premiss in this opening game is that what 
does not exist cannot be thought or spoken of or, what comes to the same, that 
what can be thought or spoken of exists. But this, after all, is far from self- 
evident. The plain men whose daily uses of language make up the second wrong 
path hold that plenty of things can be talked about which do not exist: they 
need not wait for Gorgias to tell them that they can think of Scylla and 
Chimaera.' So how are they to be convinced that what can be talked or thought 
about must exist? It is this prior point that Parmenides seems anxious to 
establish in the opening couplet of B 6; and he argues it from something that 
plain men can be expected to concede, namely that what can be thought or 
spoken of could exist (even if they want to add that in fact, in particular cases, it 
does not). The couplet in question is yo) Tò Adyew re voeîv T’ òv éppevav 
€oTt yap eiva, pndev 5° oùk éorw. I adopt the familiar version of Burnet: 
‘What can be spoken and thought of must exist; for it can exist, whereas 
nothing cannot.’ Hence, of course, it is not nothing; and hence it exists. That 
this celebrated fallacy? is the point of the lines seems certain on several scores. 
This seems to be the sole way of construing them that saves them from plati- 
tude.? And the presence of an important argument in the couplet is shown by 
the goddess’s injunction to ‘think that out’ (rd o’ yà dpalecbar avwya, B 6. 
2), just as the fact that the argument is important to the reasoning in B 2 is 
proved by her immediate reference to the first wrong path (B 6. 3).* Moreover, 
this reading provides a context for B 3, which on a similar interpretation 


* Commentators are still seduced by 
Aristotle’s loaded comment in Met. A 3. 
984229-1 into diagnosing Parmenides’ 
basic fallacy as a confusion between the 
existential and the predicative senses of 
eivai: as though he was (a) right to say that 
we cannot talk about a non-existent X but 
(b) wrong to suppose on this score that we 
cannot say ‘X is not white’. Both (a) and (b) 
are groundless. Parmenides, though he 
certainly could not have drawn the necessary 
logical distinctions, might nevertheless fairly 
assume that, if one part of the world is white 
but not another, this can be formulated exis- 
tentially as ‘there is white, or a white thing, 
here but not there’: the point may be con- 
fused but is not annulled by the use of rò 
Aevxov to mean both the colour and what 
has it. The move from ayevnrov to arpepés 
is valid enough: what is mistaken is his claim 
that we cannot talk of the non-existent. We 
can, of course: mermaids, for instance. How 
we can is another matter, and Aristotle was 
not the first or last philosopher to fail to see 
his way through it; but it is his failure that 
underlies his treatment of the Eleatics and 
their predecessors in A 3. 


2 A, which can exist, is distinguished 
from B, which (poor thing) cannot: invalid, 
for to say ‘nothing cannot exist’ is not to 
ascribe compulsory non-existence to any- 
thing but to say that it is necessarily (truis- 
tically) true that what doesn’t exist doesn’t 
exist, and this unexciting reformulation 
disables the argument. The fallacy is the so- 
called de re interpretation of modal statements. 

3 Kranz tries to save matters with an un- 
warranted ‘nur’: ‘Nötig ist zu sagen und zu 
denken, daB nur das Seiende ist; denn Sein 
ist, ein Nichts dagegen ist nicht.’ The trans- 
lation ‘One must say and think that what is, 
is, is ruled out by pp. 90—92 above. 

4 Notice that Parmenides is refuting the 
first wrong path for the benefit of the plain 
men who take the second; for he refutes it 
from their premiss, that what can be thought 
of can exist. A convinced follower of the first 
wrong path would deny this by saying not 
only oùxk é€otw but ypewv ori uù eivai (B 2. 
5), and with this Parmenides admits he 
could do nothing: it is wavamev@és (B 2. 6). 
But since no one takes this line it is enough 
to rule out oùx é€ort from the plain man’s 
assumptions. 
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embodies the essential admission that Parmenides needs: what can be thought 
is identical with what can (not must) exist. 

Either with or without this reinforcing argument, however, the subject of 
the reasoning is clear. What is declared to exist in B 2 is simply what can be 
talked or thought about; for the proof of its existence is that, if it did not exist, 
it could not be talked or thought about. (On our version of B 6. 1-2 the sub- 
ject comes into the open there: rò A€yew re voetv r’ édv.) And it needs no proving 
that the subject of the argument can be talked and thought about, for we are 
talking and thinking about it. Hence indeed the temptation to say that the 
eortv has no subject ; for Parmenides’ argument need assume nothing save that 
we are thinking and talking of something, and this seems to be guaranteed by 
our framing or following the argument at all. The subject is quite formal, 
until it is filled in with the attributes (beginning with existence) that are 
deduced for it; and because this seems to reduce to the vacuous discovery that 
the subject is just the subject, it is as tempting as it is certainly illogical and 
misleading to say that there is no subject at all. 

Is this too small a mouse from the mountain ? Philosophically it seems more 
like the giant that Parmenides’ successors thought it. The comparison with 
Descartes’ cogito is inescapable : both arguments cut free of inherited premisses, 
both start from an assumption whose denial is peculiarly self-refuting. This 
seems sufficient to establish that Parmenides does not, in the sense described, 
rest his argument on assumptions derived from earlier cosmologists.’ To me it 
seems sufficient to establish him as the most radical and conscious pioneer 
known to us among the Presocratics. 

But those who wish to set his poem inside an orthodox cosmological tradition 
have one prop left to rest on: the spherical universe, whose appearance is the 
outcome of the whole argument. 


Does Parmenides argue for the existence of a spherical universe? 


There is no novelty in denying, as I shall, that Parmenides’ arguments set 
up a spherical world. But the reasons sometimes given for the denial seem to 
carry little weight. 

One reason suggested is that Parmenides does not say that reality is a sphere, 
only that it is like one: edxvxdou odaipns evadlyxiov dyxw (B 8. 43).7 But no 
doubt o¢aipa has its usual Homeric sense of ‘ball’, and a spherical world 
can certainly be compared to a ball. Another reason is that Parmenides does 
not deal in spatial concepts at all : for him, nothing exists but thought.‘ But I do 
not for my part think that this is the necessary translation of B 3 (rò yap aùrò 
voeiv €oTw Te Kat efvat) or that there is room in Parmenides’ argument for such 
a thesis.» Again, Hermann Fraenkel rejected a spherical world in his analysis 
und Formen, p. 196). 

* Argued by Vlastos (Trans. Am. Philol. 


Assn. lxxvii [1946], 66-77, Gnomon, xxv 
[1953], 168) following von Fritz (Class. 


™ ‘In the sense described’: I am not of 
course denying that some of the ideas em- 
ployed in the course of the argument may 
have been inherited from earlier theorists. 


This must be true of some of the cosmogony, 
and probably of at least the idea of wefpas in 
the AdjGeva (see the third section of the 
paper). 

2 e.g. by Coxon, C.Q. xxviii (1934), 140. 

3 A point most recently taken by Jameson, 
Phronesis, iii (1958), 15; but it does net go 
home, as he thinks, against Fraenkel (Wege 


Philol. xl [1945], 236-42). 

5 Vlastos argues that ‘the thought which 
knows being could hardly be denied exis- 
tence .. . and since being is “all alike” (B 8. 
22) [but see pp. 92-93 above on this reading], 
if thought is any part of being, all being must 
be thought’ (Gnomon, xxv [1953], 168). This 
takes for granted that Parmenides must have 
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of the opaipa-passage : he set the lines in a wider context (B 8. 26-33 and 44-49) 
which he construed as a critique of Anaximander.’ But the plausibility of this 
interpretation need not concern us now, for his wider context unhappily stops 
just short of the lines which settle the problem. These lines are the proof of 
continuity that is given in B 8. 22—25, and the importance of the proof is that it 
is precisely the same pattern of argument that is later given to show that what 
exists is like the mass of a rounded ball (B 8. 44-48: 44-45 are introductory). 
Since the repetition is beyond question deliberate, and since the argument is 
used at its first occurrence to prove that there is no part of reality that borders 
on nothing, it cannot be used at its second occurrence to prove that reality 
does border on nothing in all directions at an equal distance from a centre. 
This contention is correct, but to be conclusive it needs reinforcing at 
several points. The exact correspondence between the two occurrences of the 
argument scarcely needs proving. The proposition that the subject cannot be 
broken up by gaps of nothingness (ovd€ dSiaiperdv orv, eet mâv éorw opotov, 
B 8. 22 = ore yap oùk òv €or TO kev Travor pw tkveiabat ets ópóv, B 8. 46) is 
followed by the complementary proposition that it cannot exist to a different 
degree at different points (oùðé rı 77} waGAAov . . . o0dE TL yetpdTeporv, B 8. 23-24 = 
ovr’ ov čorw rws eln Kev edvtos TH pGdAov 7H è’ Fooov, B 8. 47-48). The 
explanatory rei mâv éorw aovdov of B 8. 48 answers to the wav 8” ewrAedv ¿otw 
eovros of B 8. 24 which is itself in effect a restatement of the premiss ézet mâv 
gorw opoiov. The ró Kev mavo pv ixvetobar eis óuóv of B 8. 46-47 matches the 
Tó Kev elpyot uv ouvexeobat of B 8. 23 (the sole difference being that in the later 
version of the argument the phrase attaches to the first proposition, and in the 
earlier to the second). If it had been noticed that the txveio@ar eis duov is no 
more than the earlier cvvéyeo$a: we might have been spared such eccentric 
renderings as Burnet’s ‘reaching out equally’ ; as Empedocles well knew,’ the 
phrase means ‘reaching to its like’, éov edvrt weAdlew. For my part I can see no 
such difference between the two passages as Calogero detects. He takes the 
vocabulary of the first to be ‘static’ and that of the second to be ‘dynamic’. But 
TO Kev Travot pu ikvetoOa eis ó óv is neither more nor less dynamic than the 
earlier 76 xev eipyou piv cvvéyecbar . . . òv yap edvre medde: the primary sense 
of meàdtew, like that of ixveîĉcha is one of movement, but the reason why either 
verb is preferred to a more static counterpart must, here as elsewhere in the 
argument, be one of style and not of content.* The same holds good of the 
later conclusion, duds év reipacı kúpe: (B 8. 49), even if we read this as though 
it were éyxvpet meipacı (‘gleichmäßig begegnet es seinen Grenzen’, Kranz) ; but 
probably kúpe: has its weaker, copulative sense. Yet this very phrase engenders 
doubts about the parallel I have tried to draw between the arguments. How can 


faced squarely the question ‘Is thinking of 
being a part of being?’ Plato implies that 
he had not; for Parmenides constantly 
couples thinking and naming (B 2. 7-8; 
B 8. 17; B 8. 35-36), and in Soph. 244 c-d 
Plato argues that Parmenides does not face a 
dilemma in the relation of rò 6v to its name: 
are there after all two things in existence or 
is the name a name of nothing? This is in 
effect the same problem as whether the 
vonua is distinct from or identical with ro 
eév, and (for what this is worth) Plato im- 
plies that it had not been faced. He implies 


the same at Soph. 248 d—249 a in making the 
Eleatic Stranger say that if reality contains 
life and soul and understanding it cannot be 
aKiWnTOV ÉOTÓS. 

1 Wege und Formen, pp. 186-97. 

2 Empedocles B 62. 6. 

3 Studi, p. 27 and n. 1. 

4 The Adjdea is full of metaphors of 
movement and arrested movement: motion 
on a path comes often (including the puzzling 
B 5), and arrested motion in B 6. 3; B 7. 3; 
B 8. 13-15 and 37. Cf. L. Woodbury, Harvard 
Studies in Class. Philol. Ixiii (1958), 154. 
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the reasoning in B 8. 44-48 be the old argument for unbroken continuity, when 
it issues now in the assertion that its subject is contained equally within certain 
boundaries, meipara? Or when it is prefaced by the claim that the subject has a 
metpas mUparov and is rereAcopevov mavrobev, edkvKAov adaipys évaXlyKiov dyKw 
(B 8. 42-43)? Moreover, if it is the same argument, what can be the point of 
repeating it in detail? These difficulties can be met by settling the course of the 
argument and the use that is made in it of one or two cardinal expressions. 
Having argued that his subject has neither beginning nor end in time (B 8. 
6-21), Parmenides goes on, in accordance with the programme he has laid 
down,’ to prove its unity and continuity (B 8. 22-25). It is often assumed that 
at this point Parmenides is turning from existence in time to existence in space, 
from a refutation of yéeveois and éAeOpos to a rejection of spatial division and 
variation. The impression is probably strengthened by the fact that when he 
repeats the argument for continuity it is in a context of spatial concepts 
(cdaipa, peoodOer, etc.). But the impression is surely false. For in the first place, 
as I have argued, the premiss of the continuity-argument at its first occurrence 
is taken from the refutation of yéveos and dAeOpos that precedes it, and conse- 
quently must carry a temporal sense. Secondly, this application of the pre- 
ceding conclusion is clearly called for. For when it has been argued that the 
subject has neither beginning nor end in time it still remains to draw the corol- 
laries, that there can be neither a succession of separate entities nor inter- 
nal change in any one entity; and these corollaries are drawn in B 8. 22 
and 23-24 respectively. Thirdly, the temporal import of the argument at its 
first occurrence is proved, not only by its being embedded in a context of 
temporal argument that reaches to B 8. 33, but by the fact that when Par- 
menides comes to resume the conclusions reached at B 8. 34-41 he mentions 
only ideas of temporal change (lines 40-41, where the only exception is 
elvai Te kal odyi, and these are present because their misuse is taken to be basic 
to the other errors). Moreover, that cvveyés can have a temporal sense needs 
no arguing,” and that it must have it here is shown again by the couplet which 
introduces the refutation of yéveois: ovd€ mor Hv ODS” EaTaL, emel Viv oT 
òo may, Ev, avvexes: tiva yap yévvav Siljcea aùroĝ; (B 8. 5-6). Thus one 
of our difficulties is resolved : Parmenides’ reason for repeating the continuity- 
argument is that it is applied first in a temporal sense and then in a spatial. 
The next section of the argument (B 8. 26-33) remains within this temporal 
framework. It begins adrdap dxivnrov peydAwy èv meipacı Secuav čorw dvapxov 
amavorov, and thereby shows that in its turn it is applying the conclusions 


* See the Additional Note, p. ror below. 

2 And if ovveyés then also in this context 
its opposite, dcacperov. (Thus Aristotle, main- 
taining against Parmenides that continuity 
does not preclude but always entails divisi- 
bility, can say that time and any process in 
time is øvveyýs and therefore Siarperds, Phys. 
Z 2. 232>23-26 et al.) In this setting of 
temporal continuity it is natural to explain 
that 77 in line 23, which is commonly read 
as implying an answering 77 in 24, must have 
not its spatial sense but its wider meaning, 
‘in this respect’? (Empedocles B 26. 10); 
but I doubt if Parmenides wants wholly to 
dose the spatial metaphor in 77, for not only 


this passage but the whole treatment of 
temporal variation is couched in spatial 
metaphor (the impossibility of any different 
state of affairs is pictured as being chained to 
one place, B 8. 14~15, 26-27, 30-31, 37-38) ; 
and Parmenides wants to keep open the pos- 
sibility of a spatial application of the same 
arguments. (Karsten, pointing to the sin- 
gularity of +7 here without an answering 
adverb and observing that the necessary 
contrast is carried by 71... Te... emended 
so as to excise it; Stein proposed ry, 
plausibly in view of the source of contamina- 
tion in B 8. 45 and 48.) 
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already reached. For just as the last two attributes have already been proved, 
and Parmenides at once refers to the proof (B 8. 27—28), so the possibility of 
any change whatever has been excluded by the argument for temporal con- 
tinuity, and it is to this argument that Parmenides refers in order to establish 
that raùróv 7’ év raùTÔ re uévov Kal” éavró Te keîrai yoUTws Eumredov adle pévet 
(B 8. 29-30). For, he says, ‘mastering necessity holds it in the bonds of a limit 
that wards it about, since it is not permitted that what exists should be in- 
complete (areAevrnrov). For it is not lacking in anything; if it were, it would 
lack everything’? (B 8. 30-33). Here the premiss that the subject is oùk èm- 
Sevés Or oùk areàeúrnrov, on which the proof of general immutability is made 
to depend,’ is just a restatement of the way 6° Epmdeov srw éóvros in the 
continuity-proof; and the argument now given for this premiss, that to lack 
anything is to lack everything, is a reminder of the way in which the same 
proposition in the continuity-proof had been reached: namely by the opening 
argument that wdpmav medevar ypewv €orw because a yes-and-no answer to 
the question ‘Does it exist?’ is no better than a flat negative. 

Now what is the sense within this argument of the statement that the subject 
has a reîpas or 7eipara (B 8. 26 and 31)? Not, certainly, that it has boundaries 
in time, a beginning or an end: this is exactly what Parmenides denies from 
the start. The sense of ‘consummation’ or even ‘perfection’ that the word 
occasionally carries in Homer? is nearer to what we need, but (supposing we 
shelve the problem of reconciling this interpretation with the use of drepov 
by other early thinkers and with Aristotle’s generalization on the matter)* 
the sense is inappropriate in line 26, where as yet we know only that the subject 
is invariant in time and this fixity is the sole point made and reiterated in the 
context (B 8. 26-31). meĉpas in fact is the mark of invariancy : this is certified by 
Parmenides’ language (in both 26 and 31 the subject is chained and imprisoned 
by the zreipas), and the same sense seems to be found in Pythagorean theory, 
for Aristotle’s report of that theory may be taken to show that square num- 
bers from one onwards exhibit wépas because their sides are in constant 
ratio while oblong numbers exhibit rò drepov because with them the ratio 
varies.’ 

Similarly, to say that the subject of the argument is oùx areAcdryrov (B 8. 
32) is not to say that it has frontiers, as opposed to stretching ad infinitum. The 
sense of it is just that, since we cannot talk of what does not exist, we cannot say 
that there is still something lacking which could be supplied by any change. 
But this formulation, like Parmenides’ own, is ambiguous, and the ambiguity 
gives him his transition to the final spatial conclusions in B 8. 42-49. If we 
consider the possibility of change in general, there is an obvious temporal sense 
to be given to Parmenides’ formula: the subject lacks nothing, in the sense that 
there is no state of affairs left for it to realize in the future. But movement has 
just been distinguished from other forms of change (B 8. 29-30, cf. the résumé 


essential qualities of ro óv’ before the less, 


I See p. 86, n. 5 above. 
but he has not seen that the ov« areAevrynroy 


2 odvexev in B 8. 32 means ‘because’ (as 


generally in Homer: so Fraenkel, Wege und 
Formen, pp. 191-2), not ‘therefore’ (as von 
Fritz argues in Class. Philol. xli [1946], 237- 
8). Von Fritz urges that to deduce immo- 
bility from finiteness would reverse the 
‘natural logical order’ and depart from 
Parmenides’ procedure of putting the ‘more 


is in fact the conclusion of the opening argu- 
ment and the premiss of the next. 

3 Iliad 18. 501; Odyssey 5. 289. 

4 Aristotle, Phys. I’ 4. 2034-15. 

5 See Ross’s note on Phys. I" 4. 203210-15 ; 
Raven, Pythagoreans and Eleatics, pp. 188-94. 
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at B 8. 41); and if we consider this form of change in particular there is an 
equally obvious spatial sense to be given to the formula: the subject is not 
ateAevTnTov or éemideves in the sense that there is no empty or relatively empty 
space for anything to move into. In its first sense the formula insists that there 
cannot be an existential statement that is false at one time and true later; in its 
second it says that there cannot be an existential statement that is true of one 
place but not another. But Parmenides has no right yet to take the words in this 
second sense, for, as we have seen, at this point they are merely a restatement 
of the máurav medévai and av émAedv édvros of the earlier arguments ; and those 
expressions were to be understood in the temporal sense. Since Parmenides is a 
wholly honest and explicit reasoner he sums up his interim conclusions in lines 
34-41 and then, finally, turns to prove that his formula is equally true in its 
spatial interpretation. 

He begins this last stage of the argument with the words adrap ézet meîpas 
TUpLaToV, TeTEAEGLEVOV ori mavrobev (B 8. 42-43). The èrei shows that this proof 
in its turn depends on the conclusions already established ; but even without the 
connective it should have seemed absurd to interpret zrefpas here as ‘boundary’, 
a sense flatly incompatible with the whole train of argument in which the word 
was first introduced. The epithet múparor, so far from compelling that transla- 
tion, itself recalls weiparos ... ró pv apdis eépyet, a phrase used in a context 
where any suggestion of literal boundaries was out of the question (B 8. 31). 
So the sense is not in doubt: the opening words mean, in effect, ‘Moreover, 
since it is utterly unchanging’. And the conclusion is drawn that, since there 
cannot be movement, there cannot be room for movement. rereAeopévov 
mavrobev is the exact spatial counterpart of the temporal oùk dreAevrnrov in 
B 8. 32; and in case this correspondence should escape any reader Parmenides 
reinforces his conclusion and shows its sense by transferring to this spatial 
context the very argument for continuity which was earlier, in its temporal 
application, associated with the oùx dreAev’rnrov (B 8. 44-48). But before 
giving this argument Parmenides introduces his simile: the subject is edxd«Aou 
apaipns evadtyKiov dykw, pecad0ev icomadés mavry, precisely because there is 
nothing true of it at one point or in one direction that is not true elsewhere. Its 
uniformity is like the perfect balance of a ball about its centre. (It is not of 
course a uniformity of radius: that is ruled out by icomadés.) And the whole 
argument concludes: of yap mdvrofev sov duds ev meipacı Kvper (B 8. 49). 
Here again is the metaphorical notion of being contained in zeépara; here 
again is the equality which is rò isoraàés, spatial indifference. And 6uds does 
not of course mean ‘at an equal distance from the centre’: its meaning is 
given by the ikveĉoĝa ets dudv of lines 46-47. So the phrase has an exact sense : 
to the wepara of temporal invariance Parmenides has added the óuôs of 
invariance in space. 

So Parmenides’ treatment of space exactly matches his treatment of time; 
there is no place in it for boundaries or a spherical universe. And if that is so 
there is a rider that deserves to be added. It is sometimes said that Melissus 
differed from Parmenides ‘in holding that reality was spatially as well as 
temporally infinite’.* Both, we are told, agreed that ‘reality is eternal’; but it 
was Melissus who saw the inconsistency of saying in the same breath that it had 
spatial frontiers. Thus it becomes an engaging puzzle why Melissus directs the 


* Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy*, p. 325. 
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brunt of his opening argument to proving that his subject is temporally 
infinite, whereas its spatial infinity—supposedly the major point of departure 
from Parmenides—is introduced by the almost perfunctory aA\’ womep éorw 
del, OUTW Kal TO uéyelos a7retpov acl yp) etvat (30 B 3).’ To this puzzle we have 
a clear answer. When Melissus indicates in these words that his argument for 
temporal infinity can be carried over, mutatis mutandis, to prove the corre- 
sponding point about space, he is not correcting Parmenides but following 
him without reservation. On the other hand, the point on which his opening 
argument is brought to bear is precisely the issue on which he does seem to 
differ from Parmenides : namely, on the form of those general conclusions which 
can be given both a temporal and a spatial application. For Parmenides had 
argued that, since there is no change, there can be no way of distinguishing the 
past and the future from the present: o¥d€ mor’ v odd” Eorat, emel viv EoTw 
ouod wav (B 8. 5).? In order to make the distinction there would have to be 
something true at one time that was not true at another. And, just as there is no 
purchase for temporal distinctions, so there is none for spatial: what exists 
exists ood, the mind makes no distinction between far and near (B 4).3 Yet 
this conclusion raises in an acute form the difficulty besetting Parmenides’ 
argument. The very proof which rules out all variation in time and space 
has to use language which implies temporal and spatial distinctions. It has to 
say that what exists is continuous, òv yap édvre wreAafer; and that it remains 
the same; and that it is uniform in all directions. Just as Parmenides can only 
prove the unintelligibility of od« ëorw by himself denying the existence of 
certain states of affairs, so he can only show the vacuousness of temporal and 
spatial distinctions by a proof which employs them. His argument, to adopt an 
analogy from Sextus and Wittgenstein, is a ladder which must be thrown away 
when one has climbed it. Melissus saw this hazard, and tried to evade it by 
reimporting the distinctions discarded by Parmenides: dei jv 6 rı jv Kat dei éoTat 
(30 B 1), dei re Hv Kai del €orae (30 B 2). To him it seems clearly significant to 
say that reality always was and will be exactly the same, even though no 
description can be given to pick out one time from another; and thus his 
position is comparable to that of later philosophers who deny the ‘identity of 
indiscernibles’.* But he is at pains to explain that the distinctions he reimports 
do not entail divisibility in the obnoxious sense in which it had been rejected 
by Parmenides. To this end he argues that, since what exists is single, it 


recognized it. 


1 Vlastos (Gnomon, xxv |! » 34- 
) ae 3 Clement, who quotes this fragment, 


thinks this fragment (= Simplicius, Phys. 


109. 31-32 Diels) to be concerned only with 
temporal infinity. His motive for trying to 
discount its natural meaning (and that of the 
following fragment, B 4) is that he does not 
see how to reconcile a spatial conclusion 
with B g, which denies that rò óv can have 
oôpa or mayos. But Melissus was just 
denying that zò óv can be a solid (see this 
section of the paper). 

2 Fraenkel now challenges this reading 
of the lines (Wege und Formen, additional 
note on p. 191), arguing that otherwise 
Parmenides faces the dilemma I describe 
in the text; but the dilemma is genuine 
and Melissus’ language shows that he 


interprets it in terms of temporal not spatial 
distance (Strom. v. 15), but shows that he 
found no warrant for this in the text by his 
words Iappeviðņns wept ris €Amidos atvec- 
aopevos. The verbs oxidvacdat and ovv- 
iorao@a call for a spatial interpretation. 

4 See for instance Max Black’s description 
of a world containing a number of things 
having all their properties in common (Mind, 
lxi [1952], 153-64) and on Parmenides’ 
side cf. Russell’s objection that there could 
be no way of establishing the existence 
of a plurality of such objects (Inquiry into 
Meaning and Truth, p. 102). 
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cannot have a body; for otherwise it would have solidity (awdyos) and, conse- 
quently, distinguishable parts (udpia), and then it would be no longer single 
(30 Bg). Here the word uópiov must evidently be understood in the light of the 
Eleatic attack on divisibility: the argument assumes that, on the ordinary 
view of the world, a physical solid is divisible in the sense that parts can be 
identified and distinguished in it, either by finding or making gaps between 
them or by characterizing them as having more or less of something (hardness, 
say, or heat) than their neighbour; and it is this divisibility into parts against 
which Parmenides’ argument in B 8. 44—48 is directed. So Melissus is anxious 
to point out that his subject is not such a solid: mere extension in time and 
space does not involve divisibility or prevent the subject from being év, ovveyés. 
That Plato at any rate took this to be Melissus’ point appears from his defence 
of Parmenides in Timaeus 37 e-38 a: what is unchanging, he says, can only be 
described in the present tense, for #v and éora: are parts of time: they imply 
change and they break up the unity of the immutable. In reimporting such 
distinctions Melissus may of course have supposed himself to be not correcting 
but clarifying Parmenides’ results. But one thing strongly suggests that he saw 
himself as a dissenter. For with those distinctions he couples an expression that 
Parmenides could never have used in any sense to describe his world: azretpov. 


In sum: Parmenides’ goddess does not claim that her cosmogony has any 
measure of truth or reliability in its own right; her subject-matter and her 
assumptions are not inherited from earlier cosmology ; and she does not argue 
for a world that is spherical and everlasting. Parmenides did not write as a 
cosmologist. He wrote as a philosophical pioneer of the first water, and any 
attempt to put him back into the tradition that he aimed to demolish is a sur- 
render to the diadoche-writers, a failure to take him at his word and ‘judge by 
reasoning that much-contested proof’. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford G. E. L. OWEN 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


B 8. 2-4, The Programme of the Argument 
(see p. 93, n. 1, and p. 97, n. 1 above) 


In B 8. 2-4 the goddess gives a list of the ‘signs’ which mark the right road. 
This list is in fact a programme of the succeeding argument. 

Simplicius twice quotes the lines in a longer context, which ensures that he is 
not trusting to memory (Phys. 78. 12-13, 145. 3-4 Diels), and then writes 
them: 

ws ayevnrov ðv Kal avwAcOpov otw 
ovAov povvoyeves Te Kal dTpe ès NÒ’ atéAEoTOV. 


But elsewhere, quoting the second line by itself and presumably from memory, 
he writes 78” ayévyrov for 76” aréàcorov, and so, in the same circumstances, do 
Plutarch and Proclus and the ps.-Plutarch Stromateis. Though Clement keeps 
this reading in quoting the whole couplet, it involves an impossible repetition 
when the line is coupled with its predecessor. This leaves small hope that 
Plutarch and Proclus are safe sources for the rest of the line, yet Kranz 
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abandons the odAov povvoyevés of Simplicius, Clement, and Philoponus for êsri 
yap ovAopedés, which he takes from the isolated citations of the second line by 
Plutarch and Proclus. That reading must be rejected because (a) the êsri ydp 
occurs only in Plutarch and may well not be intended as part of the quotation 
(cf. a similar doubt over Plutarch’s quotation of Heraclitus B 92), (b) the yap 
is inappropriate since dé.aiperov is to be proved from dayévnrov avwAefpov and 
not vice versa, (c) the unreliability of Plutarch and Proclus in short quotations 
is notorious (see for instance Plutarch’s quotation of Empedocles B 27, and on 
Proclus Dodds, Gnomon, xxvii [1955], 167 and now Jameson, Phronesis, iii 
[1958], 21). In face of this the apparent incongruity between pouvoyevés and 
ayévņrov can be discounted (Plato writes efs ðe povoyerys oùpavòs yeyovws, 
Tim. 31 b, and this would be a pleonasm if the epithet had the force suggested). 
But there is another correction to be made. 

The lines give the programme of the argument. ayévnrov Kai avæàeĝpov is 
proved in B 8. 6-21 ; odAov povvoyevés (the exact equivalent is čv, cuvexeés in line 
6) is proved next in lines 22-25; arpepés is proved next in lines 26-33. Then, 
after resuming his interim conclusions in lines 34-41, Parmenides goes on 
finally to prove in lines 42-49 that his subject is rereAcopévov mávrołev; and 
here the programme inexplicably ends with 75’ dréAecrov. Diels, following 
Simplicius’ mistaken attempt to find Melissus’ dzeipov in Parmenides (Phys. 
2g. 26-30. 5 Diels), explained aréAeorov as ‘endlos’ or ‘ohne Ziel in der Zeit’, 
but this will not do. For one thing, the word would be a mere repetition of 
avwAeBpov and the one redundancy in a very economical couplet ; for another, 
the word is not to be found in Diels’s sense. Homer couples it with dov, 
atrws, pdb, and it connotes failure or unfulfilment (this is its sense in both the 
passages cited by Diels himself: Iliad 4. 26, Odyssey 16. 111). As such it is the 
equivalent of dreAevrnrov which Parmenides explains by émdevdés and which 
he expressly denies to characterize his subject (B 8. 33-34). And it is his asser- 
tion that the subject is not dreAevryrov that is carried over and given a spatial 
application in the final argument that it is rereAeopevov mdávroðev (see the final 
section of this paper). So 75’ aréàeorov cannot be right: what we want is just 
its opposite. 

Brandis in 1813 proposed oùô’ aréAeorov (Comm. Eleat. i. 109-10, 138-40). 
But the reading is ungraceful and the authority of Karsten and Diels killed the 
attempt at emendation. I prefer 75¢ reAefov: a copyist was seduced by the 
reiteration of negative prefixes (dyévynrov . . . dvwAeOpov . . . drpepés) into writing 
48° dreAefov and this was corrected to the orthodox Homeric clausula 73’ 
dréXeorov (Il. 4. 26). With this emendation the programme is complete. 
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